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In order for invitational education to realize its 
potential as a positive, practical, and verifiable self -concept 
approach, it must be clearly understood by educators and educational 
researchers. The purpose 'of this paper is to clarify the general, 
research, practical, and theoretical concerns of invitational 
education. Broadly defined, invitations^, education is a system which 
intentionally invites students to perceive themselves as valuable, 
able, and responsible and to behave accordingly. It can be understood 
as a means of treating students fairly^ humanely, and effectively and 
'inviting* school success. The document is presented in four 
sections. Section one defines Invitatioikal education and focuses on 
two conceptual issues: (1) an analysis of invitations from the 
perspective of sender, receiver, aixd observer: and (2) justification 
for the practical necessity of becoming fluent in sending and 
receiving invitational messages* Section tito offers specific 
suggestions for additional research on invitational education. 
Section three views invitationed education from the point of view of 
the practitioner and emphasizes its potential use in solving 
educational problems. The final section identifies aspects of 
invitational education which are open to various conflicting 
interpretations. The concluding conent calls for additional research 
on the intended focus of Invltation&l education theory in the hope 
that, once key theoretical issues az« resolved, educational 
researchers can develop more substasn&lve research methods and 
practical teaching strategies. (DB) 
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CLtf^i r BEGirSJ^T HBf£: AW ANAL^gZS: 
OF lE^ ' nJEAS 0= INVrrfirroKAL EDUCATIkW 



John Rovak 
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Invitational EdiicartaR^iiaS at becoming a positive, zrr^rtlcaV 
and verifiable, self coatrect: ^ryach to teaching anc: learning 
emphasizing the importaKEr^ir sinking and t^avit^g re^xrved, per:::^««d 
attractive and affirmative we^^s. This basi-c a*n liowever, zinr nscpme 
subverted by a lack of r^^asrftj on key issaes. Tws V^is paper ~ 
intended to clanfy gesraa:, rr^eardi, pracrtical aiciiidieoretTc^ 
concerns. 

" 'Two general coimejn' il icaie< are dealt in the f^s* 
part. An analysis of invftzr^ors f^rroB tS>e perspective of. sender, 
receiver and ohasrver ts ofsired- I«i addition, ai^'^tificaticn for 
the practical necessity ^rr^ flaent 1«el is stresssec. Next a 
definition of Invitaticnal Bfiacat^idfe is giuen for t*e educational 
researcher. This is follo«i! by soae specific re^srch suggestions. 

The tnird seirtion x?*" the feener looks at:3nritational Education 
from the point of view of ttaae practitioner and eua t ia si zes the usabili^ 
of taking an inviting stancse in solving edncatloracT problems. The firral 
section hov/ever tries xo sh6»» : tiat "she TOTa-theorrs'tf cal irtarests of 
Invitational Education are ^act* no yarious con flirt "^ng interpretations 
which ultimately need to be zidft^fiec. 
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Introdjction 

In the past few years educators have often asked me the same 
question with a different intonation. Previously the question^^^^Lged^ 
be stated "What is Irivitational Education?" (articulated with(a 
defiTiite snicker and sneer.) Implied in the questioner's tone of voice 
was a strong protest against the already too high level of jargon 
pollution now present in education. This is quite understandable. 
However, lately the same question ''What is Invitational Education?" 
has been asked in a more concerned but ^till perplexed manner by those *, 
involved In Invitational .Education. This paper wi^ll attempt to address 
the latter intonation, concern and perplexity. ^ 

The term Invitational Education was chosen as a meaningful 
and more specific, alternative to the overused and ambiguous phrase". 
"Humanistic Education", which has already come to mean too st anything 
to anybody. With such a conceptually chaotic state of affairs existing 
regarding "humanistic" it was thought necessary to develop a less 
ambiguous concept wh.i.ch was also affirmative, practical, amenable and 
verifiable (Purkey, undated). 



However, in spite of good conceptual intentions, creeping 
ambiguities, (some obvious, some perhaps not so obvious) sometime sneak 
in. Thus it is the intention of this paper to attempt to point^out 
some general conceptual confusion and suggesr direction for attaining 
and maintaining meaningfu^iiiEess in using the ^^^rguage of Invitational 
Education* In'addition, this paper will exanrine certain issues involved 
in taking an inviting starry from the perspective of a resesrcher, 
pedagogist and theorist. 

General Conceptual Issues 
In answering the question "What is Invitational Education?" 
the prior question "What is an invitation?" needs to be de_alt with 
first. In the book Inviting School Success Pur key ^'(1978) defines an 
invitation as a "samnary description of messages— verbal and nonverbal, 
formal and informal — continuously transmitted to students with the 
intention of informing them that they are responsible, able and 
valuable" {pg- 3), According to this definition an invitation is a 
type of deliberate, raffirming message. These messages however are 
not free floating, readily identifiable, labelled entities and thus 

answering the question "Who decides what is inviting?" becomes crucial 

< •'* 

because there are obviously so many different perspectives on exactly /- 
/ 

what is, ^ight be and should be inviting. 

A message may seem to be inviting from the perspective o^ the 
sender, receiver and observer. Although there may be some overlap- 
these perspectives nee^ to 4^e delineated in order to avoid confusicar. 



Fror zie persper rf the sender, a message is intended 
to be i-rvitin' it is B^f^sr cir affi rming a pe^on's value, ability 
or resp.r73ibi ■ ir:.' and in such a manner so as tOogesrect the 

recipi€?nrs right: 3ir3^ \ reject rr hold the inessage in anevc^ie. 
For the ake of zlart"::' r should be called an extended iTTuemTrrnal 
invitat^ns^, Thls sarrscrri^.^- ^.tsrtl on a 1 i nv \ t? tiin may b.e su czss : 1 : 
unsuccesir jl and iie^y ^nt^rfth varying degrees of skill. I'b-i 
criteria ^^affrrrae rrtir. "<yesiecx and transmissicn seem to be crxial 
in decitiin!c if an Invi' "-rx. -TEsage has been intssded and extencsL. 

^otn tne 3errr^ -Ive of the receiver a message is invirfr^ if 
it is peTTS^ved tro ^ ^-^firming and attractive. If Invitational dcixattcn 
has its mrts is SJertSLzaaii psychology then the recipient's penstion 
a message ts tte esenti^ element. For the sake of clarity tht^ should 
be calleii e percerj^ iTr - ^tion . Since a recipient's perceptic^ cannot 
be dictates: but o^ly "in\~ed" this perspective has a built in limitation 
on the 3Gw^ of ^iie sendee. In addition, depending on the scchisti cation 
of a' rerpirent's sralysli, a message may be evaluated accordira to 
degrees: 0^" inter- ctonal ity or fluency. Thus the recipient is ^:he one 
who dexi*: ^as trie invitational level of the message. 

inal'y, from the perspective of an observer, a transaction is 
deemed -rt^stiiJHally inviting if it is perceived t© be intenrrtng a'^^rma-^ 
tion anc: X- 5pecr and ts observed to be received as such. For rae sake 
of clarity::::firis should be called the observed inviting process. . This 
observed injcTtiBg process may be extended to include sender adaaa^ledge- 
ment of respor^se suggested by Russell (undated) and the behavioijr- of the 



sender in following up on th^ imntation (Novak, T30). The inclusicr 
of these addttional steps wouxc seem then to constrcute the complete 
inviting process^ With such si^^'rvable possibilities "Invitational 
Education lends ^TTself to bon nasi i tat ive and zizanritative analyses" 
(Purkey, undatei-. zg 4-). 

"hus question "i^tex inviting?" :s answered with the 
further -qaiesti^rr 'To Whom?", "jris inal questicm is best answered by 
different;^;- ."^rr- tne perspective c^^ne sender, receiver and observer, 

e^zmd general C0TiceL'U::il concern has to deal with the noticm 
of lievelr ^viting. Purkey. (" r7E) has suggested four levels, with 
the higte^ 1 el being intentioa^ly inviting. The suggestion of 
fluency AovBk T980) s^ms to pc^.z to the possibility of two' more 
stages m has- not been univers accepted (Turner, undated). The 
conflic" ?ver inis issue may be ore than "much ado about nothing", it 
may poir" to c real conceptual utiu practical problem—do people have to 
stop, r^iect and develop specf^^c inviting messages for every different 
.situatizr:? 

If teachers are engetged in nearly one thou.sand interactions 
per day (Jackson, 1968) then it would seem impractical to specifically 
and intentionally invite students for any sustained period of time. 
Hence by emphasizing intentionality at the highest stage the conscientious 
practitioner may be unintentionally invited to frustration and dei^orali- 
zation because he or she cannot possibly live up to this expectation. 
If, however, a term such as fluency is eml^hasized, then a.mot • general 
pe/ceptual and behavioural habitual level can be aimed for. Because of 



its generality, such a fluently inviting perspective could te canned 
to the multitude of professional interactions" an educator iz: involved 
in daily. This fluency level can be seen in people learnirr^ a language. 
Compare the difference of someone who has to. think about evs^y word -and 
the correct grammar with someone who is fluent in the langiseE. Ob- 
viously the fluent person can do more and so has* a higher level of 
skill. If there i^s sme difficulty in fluently encoding a re tence, 
the person can stop, reflect and develop the specific message needed. 
With more flukey this will be needed less often. 

The addition of fluency levels would involve a s^a^venze which 
goes from fluently disinviting to fluently inviting (Nova**-.. '980). The 
six lev.'ls of inviting would emphasize, going from lowest to highest, 
(1) sending intended negative messages well without havirg to reflect 
beforehand, (2) sending negative messages but having to stop and reflect, 
(3) sending but not intending negative messages, (4) sending but not 
intending positive messages, '5) sending positive messages but having 
to stop and reflect, (6) sending intended positive messages well v;ithoi-l 
having to reflect beforehand. The movement from levels 1-3 involves uie 
removal of something negative while the movement up from levels 4-6 
implies the addition of something positive- 
Most probably the justification of this clarification will 
need to be borne out in empirical r^^search. However, the distinction 
betewen intentionality and fluency is useful in working with practitioners 
who may continually point out'* the impracticality and artificiality of 
sustaining inviting interactions. In practicing inviting skills in 



training sessions, arti:*^^ica1ity may be a necessary step to fluency. 

l?ese archer's Stance 

What is Inv^^'iTwr.lcmal Education to the educational researcher? 
If it is a fresh appraarrr to teaching and learning it might also 
provide a focused apprvsch to educational research. But what is it 
-that researchers will focus on? Again questions seem to lead to more 
questions. Rather triaan going through an infinite regression of questions, 
let it be said that research in invitationa'^ education should focus on 
a description and-analyses of messages (formal, informal, verbal and 
non-verbal) which are intentionally and unintentionally transmitted 
and/or received anr: appropriated by persons in institutional , inte'r- 
personal and intrapersonal settings, from the perspective of the effects 
these messages have on s^ilf concept development. 

Research in Invitational Education then would focus on t-he 
quality and quantity of unintended and intended messages extended, 
received and acted upon. Without repeating the ^suggestions previously 
made to researchers (Novak, 197^),. other interesting studies might 
examine the congruence between messages intendedl and extended, between 
messages extended and perceived, and between messages perceived and 
eventually acted upon. In addition researchers might examine wh> some 
invitations succeed or fail. Looking at this from the perspective of 
the extender would seem to emphasize assessment of skill and steps taken 
in deciding on, sending and. following through on mersages extended. 
From the perspective of the recipient of the message, researchers might 

6 ' • 



probe .the perceived comprehensibil ity of the message, the receiver's 
judgement of the sincerity of the extender, and the receiver's assess- 
ment of the ^truthfulness and propriety of the message extended. A 
variety of obtrusive and unobtrusive measures could be used in gathering 
this information- At some point in- time, however, it would seem that 
certain standard methods or instructions would need to be developed to 
lend credence to the whole enterprise. 

Thus for the educational researcher. Invitational Education 
offers the possibility for focused, sustained and creative study. 
Researchers in Invitational Education seem only 'fa'mited by their skill, 
imagination and patience. 

■ \ ^ . 

The Practitioner's Stance - / 
Moving beyond clarification and research issues, the next 
question to be addressed is "What does Invitational Education have to 
offer the practicing educator?" Certainly this is important to an 
approach which makes strong claims regarding its practicality 
(Purkey, j^dated). 

Although Invitational Education can offer specific suggestions 
for "what to do on Monday" (Purkey, Snyder and Wasicsko, undated), 
(Purkey and Warters, undated), it is not intended to be limited to 
these techniques. Rather, these specific suggestions are intended to 
stimulate thinking^ and action and are seen to be derived from the basic 
notion that educators can. intelligently and systematically choose to 
send messages which inform recipients that they are valuable, able 



and responsible and can act accordingly. What Invitational Education 
offers the practitioner then is a method for th^king about and' de- 
veloping behaviours for educational situations. Taking this inviting 
perspective can enable the educator to develop reflective, interactive 
and evaluational system implementing skills and strategies. Each of 
these possibilities needs to be bHefly loolced at. 

Using the scheme for skill development (Novak, 1980) as a 
gttide, reflective thinking would involve an examination of basic motives, 
experiences, biases and environments from a perspective which aims, at 
least, at the elimination of disinvi ting' messages. Interactive thinking 
would include. looking at how trust is established, reading situations in 
terms of invitations needed, developing appropriate messages, checking 
their reception, negotiating alternatives and handling rejection.. In 
evaluating the inviting process the practitioner attempts to determine 
what went right or wrong with the message, what responsibilities result 
by sending specific messages, and how future invitations may best be 
extended. Perhaps the culmination of invitational thinking is the 
ability to communicate it to others so that there can be cooperation 
in developing mutuelly inviting systems. 

If practitioners take an inviting stance it would seem that 
they, would view themselves as capable of sending genuine, affirming and 
attractive messages and their students as needing such inessages- 
Ultimately, however, problems '^such as reacher limitations in sending 
needed messages and student overdependence on such messages needs to. be 
examined."^^ For the practitioner the inviting stance may offer different 

. ■■ 8\ 
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possibil ities alsc/new problems. So, who ever said it was going 
to be easy? ^ y ' . ^ , 

• Th3 Theorist' o Stance ' . 

Finally, the b&si c- question "What is Invitational Education?" 
needs to be examtned from the perspective of its tbeoretical concerns. 
What k'ind of tneo.ry is it? What does it say about people and what tney 
'might become? . ^ *^ . 

Questions such, as these can be approach^ by using the analysis 
of cognitive interests develop^^d by Jurgen Habermas (197.1). .According 
to this approach, knowled^ is nolJ value free but represents, to a great 
extent, one of threfe primary cpgnjtive interests: the technical, the 
hej^rmaneutic and the emancipatory. Quite briefly, and wtthout -doing 
just'^'v to the richness and, complexity of Habermss' analysis, technical 
I'- at producing law-like propositions which enable control in 

c r t./ ' ied world. In (jealing wi th human affairs this approach has 

si/ • - 

been cailoc oositism or behaviourism. Heurmaneutic ir\quiry seeks 
intersubjective. understanding. Phenomenological analysis is one 
example of , this approach. Finally, emao'C'ipating' inquiry "has as its 
fundamental interest the emancipation of indiv'iduals from law-like rules 
and patterns of action in * nature' and history %p that they can reflect 
and^act. on the dialectical process of creating and recreating themselves 

and their institutions" (Apple, 1975, pg. 120). This newest and most 

" ■ I ■• .■ ' ' 

undeveloped type of. knowledge uses the model of psychoanalysis applied 

to the social sphere. 

^- - ■ 9- * .... 
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Accordin^j to the interpretation used. Invitational Education 
might fit any of these meta-thecretical - perspectives. A positivistic 
interpretation would would view an invitation as a type behaviour. 
Through precise and systematic use of invitations human behaviour may 
be more accurately predicted and control d.' In this positivistic 
perspective, human beings are 'seen as objects to be moved using invit-ing 
techniques. Inviting skills would be chosen to give efficiency and 
smoothness of operation. This movement of human\beings can be in any 
direction. Advertising uses invitations in this m\nner. 

A heurmaneutic interpretation of invitational theory would 
emphasize intersubjective understanding a^the essential component of 
the inviting process.. Seen in this light, human beings behave according 
to how the world seems to them. The inviting process is viewed as a 
dialogicaX relationship through which humans attempt to develop behaviours 
which batter^respect and understand the subjective 'aspects of human 
existence. 

Finally the emancipatory interpretation bf Invitational 
Education would see inviting messages as the vehicle through which hum^ans 
wQuTd be invited t^^^qognize and act in accordance with their basic 
value, ability and responsibility. ?rom this perspective humans are 
seen as co-strugglers in a quest to understand and transfonr distorted 
system of rel atlonships 'which negate their worth. Invita^ ons are 
seen as a me*?s of moving towards a more inviting society. 

A theory can move in many directions. This heuristic possibility 
adds to its richness 'and' depth. However, when these different directions 
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are unstated and potentially contradictory a major meta-conceotual 
consensus regarding the intended focus of the theory is necessary to 
adjudicate these conflicts. This is presently lacking in Invitational 
Education. 

Final Comment 
What is Invitational Education? 

At this point in time it seems to be an approach to teaching 
and learning which has a certain intuitive appeal along with creative 
and rich possibilities. With key theoretical issues resolved, substantive 
research methods developed, and practical strategies readily available, 
perhaps the question "What v/as Invitational Education?" will not be 
asked. ' - 
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